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REVIEWS 

La Sintesi Economica. By ACHILLE LORIA. Turin, Fratelli 
Bocca, 1909. — viii, 465 pp. 

Economic science, like most other branches of thought, originated 
in a group of fragmentary analyses based upon static assumptions. In 
the early history of the science, the results of these studies were brought 
together in the synthesis known as the classical economics — a system 
endowed by its exponents with apparent universality, through the 
simple process of projecting it into the past and into the future. The 
task of the scientific economist of the last generation has been to break 
down this false universality and to establish the principle of the rela- 
tivity of economic laws. In the campaign against classical universal- 
ism no man fought more valiantly than Loria. The reviewer knows of 
no more effective argument for the restriction of orthodox economics 
to the explanation of nineteenth-century capitalism than is contained 
in Loria's Analisi. It is therefore occasion for surprise to find that 
Loria has written a book entitled The Economic Synthesis, which he 
frankly describes as an attempt to set forth universal laws of eco- 
nomics, good for all times and places. It is his purpose "to write, 
if only the first lines, of the supreme drama which has for its subject 
mankind ; for its stage, the world ; for its time, eternity " (page 7). 

There is one phenomenon common to all economic periods, except 
the very primitive, namely, the association of labor in production. 
Isolated labor can produce its subsistence ; m only negligible instances 
can it produce more. Accordingly, the existence of a surplus is due 
to the fact of association. Here, then, we have at any rate something 
that is universal : association and its product, the surplus {reddito). 

Practically universal, also, is the fact of coercion; and what dis- 
tinguishes one economic society from another is, primarily, the form of 
coercion employed and, secondarily, the distribution of income result- 
ing from it. Coercion may be applied to the individual by a group, 
to all the members of which it applies equally. The result is the com- 
munistic, the corporate (guild) and the cooperative societies. The 
surplus resulting from such forms of coercive association is distributed 
among the laborers themselves. It may be termed undifferentiated 
surplus (il reddito indistinto). Again, coercion may be applied to the 
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laborer by a non-laborer who holds a position of dominance over him. 
Here we have the series: slavery, serfdom, wage- earning. In this 
series, the surplus is retained by the dominant class and is thus sharply 
differentiated from subsistence, the reward of the laborer. Then we 
have what Loria calls differentiated surplus {il reddito distinto). He 
recognizes an intermediate form (il reddito misto) in which the laborer 
participates in the surplus, or in which the superior — master, lord or 
capitalist — participates in the labor of production. 

At any given period, one form of association and a corresponding 
form of surplus are predominant. This does not preclude the coexist- 
ence of other forms, but these hold usually a very subordinate place 
and are not even thought of in their proper terms. In the present 
capitalistic regime we are prone to discuss the remnants of the guild 
economy, of slavery and of serfdom, in capitalistic terms. So in the 
middle ages the germinating capitalism had to be thought of in terms 
properly applicable only to the guild economy. 

It is to the factor of coercion that we must look for the explanation 
of the rise and decay of economic systems. For one reason or another, 
the coercive force which gives origin to an economic system and carries 
it to a position of predominance falls victim to itself in the end. As- 
sociation breaks down, production fails and the surplus disappears. 
Thus the field is cleared for another system. Slavery disappeared be- 
cause it became unprofitable; so also did serfdom; capitalism, too, 
must be destroyed, not through the assaults of opposing forms of asso- 
ciation, but through its own inherent defects. Parasitism appears to 
sum up the causes of decay of a surplus system. Under present con- 
ditions, this parasitism is embodied in unproductive capital. 

It is to be noted that in its successive phases coercion assumes an 
ever milder form. The guild was less tyrannical than the village com- 
munity ; the cooperative society is hardly coercive at all. Capitalism 
is less brutal than serfdom ; the latter, far more humane than slavery. 
Viewed in the large , then , the progress of history appears to be, not in 
the direction of a collectivistic state, with coercion universally applied, 
but in the direction of a state in which association will be entirely freed 
from coercion, and in which, as a consequence, the surplus resulting 
from association will be universally enjoyed. 

In the limits of a review it is impossible to indicate the arguments 
by which the author supports the various theses indicated in the fore- 
going analysis. These arguments seem to the reviewer extremely in- 
genious and wholly unconvincing. In many minor points Loria is 
demonstrably in the wrong. But the chief difficulty with this work, as 
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with the earlier works of the same author, is that it is too original to 
be intelligible. Nobody understands Loria. Some day, perhaps, an 
economist will arise to interpret him to us ; and then, I suspect, we 
shall find a great deal in him, especially in this work, which he dedi- 
cates as his " last thoughts upon the economic enigmas." 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
University of Chicago. 

The Nation as a Business Firm. By W. H. Mallock. Lon- 
don, A. and C. Black, 1910. — xi, 268 pp. 

It was once said of an economist, who frequently held lucrative posi- 
tions in the government service, that the politicians knew him to be a 
child in politics but believed him to be a great economist, while the 
economists, aware of his narrow limitations within their own field, 
credited him with mastery in the field of politics. I have often won- 
dered whether Mallock's vogue is not explicable in the same way. 
While economists have been regarding him as a litterateur, is it not 
possible that others have been taking him seriously as an economist? 
Or is the explanation more simple, and is his popularity due to the 
fact that he stands so nearly alone in his willingness to oppose social- 
ism and " stand pat " in a frankly partisan spirit? 

Mr. Mallock's latest polemic lacks the light touch and the occasional 
play of wit that marked his earlier work. Unfortunately, he has not 
replaced these qualities by any evidence of increased care for accurate 
thought or exact statement. 

His main thesis is that the poor are getting richer. More specifically 
and definitely, he maintains that since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the income of the laboring classes has been increasing so rapidly 
that, at the end of every second or third generation, " the poor " have 
had as much income per head as would have resulted from an equal 
distribution of the entire social income at the beginning of the period. 
This roseate vision of social progress has hitherto been obscured or 
occluded by the fact that " from this diffusion of wealth a certain 
minority remain persistently and conspicuously excluded." This, 
however, is their own fault, since 

the poverty and wretchedness exhibited by a chronically non-progressive 
residuum are not, except incidentally and to a comparatively small degree, 
the result of conditions distinctive of the social system generally, but are, 
on the contrary, in medical language, idiopathic, which means that they 
are not symptomatic of any other disease, but are primarily due to the char- 
acter of those who suffer from them themselves. 



